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brawl. Aberdeen, who was a personal friend of
Nicholas L of Russia and an unfriendly critic of
Napoleon III. of France, was torn between his desire
to be kind to the Tsar and his consciousness that it was
his duty to prevent any extension of Russian influence
in the Near East. The result of his vacillation, his
shilly-shallying, his incoherent ramblings, and his inde-
cisive actions, was that the country, by insensible de-
grees, drifted into a war which no one wanted, for
which there was no necessity whatsoever, and of which
none had a greater horror than Aberdeen himself. One
week of Palrnerston at the Foreign Office would have
cleared the air and kept the peace. The Crimean War,
in so far as Britain was implicated in it, was the
nemesis of Aberdeen's muddle-headedness and feeble-
ness, his mumbling and fumbling.

The war having broken out in March, 1854, its con-
duct showed the same gross incompetence as had
marked the diplomacy that precipitated it. The
country became angry and alarmed as it heard of futile
expeditions, fruitless battles, heavy casualties, wasted
stores, neglected armies, and fever-stricken hospitals.
Russell greatly complicated Aberdeen's difficulties by
seizing the occasion to introduce a highly controversial
measure of Parliamentary reform, which rent the al-
ready distracted Cabinet into furious factions.

Finally, in January, 1855, a motion was carried in the
House of Commons to the effect that a committee
should be appointed " to inquire into the condition of
our army before Sebastopol, and into the conduct of
those departments of the Government whose duty it
has been to minister to the wants of that army." A
two days' debate on the motion revealed an appalling
state of muddle and misery. So profoundly was the
House of Commons stirred by the scandalous exposure
that it passed the vote of censure on the guilty Govern-
ment by 305 to 148 votes, Russell had anticipated the
verdict by resigning. Aberdeen followed suit on